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srura crr^i i” 

"Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



WAKEN, MOTHER!* 

Waken, Mother, compassionate one!. 

Throw open your door. 

I cannot find my way through the dark; 

My heart is afraid. 

How often I have called you aloud, 

Yet, kindly Mother, 

How strangely you are treating your child! 

Soundly you are sleeping in your room, 

Leaving me outside; 

I am all skin and bones, from crying 
"Mother, O Mother!” 

Is it because I was drunk with play 
That you shun me now? 

Look on me just this once, dear Mother, 

And I shall never 

Run out to play by myself again. 

Who but Mother can lighten the load 
Of this wretched child? 

♦Translated from Bengali by Brahmachari 

Yogatma Chaitanya. 




REMINISCENCES OF SWAMIS BRAHMANANDA 

AND SHIVANANDA 



By Sri Kalisadaya Paschima 

I 



It was at the beginning of the year 1922 
that under a strong urge for initiation into 
spiritual life, I entered into correspondence 
with His Holiness Swami Brahmananda 
(Maharaj), the then President of the Rama- 
krishna Math at Belur. I was staying, as I 
still continue to do, at a small town of East 
Bengal on the Assam border. On February 4, 
1922, Swami Brahmananda was pleased to 
write to me from Balaram Mandir, Baghbazar, 
that he had no objection to my seeing him 
personally, if I was bent upon it. There was 
neither any positive direction that I should 
go, nor any indication that my prayer would 
be granted if I went to him. It was left 
entirely to me to decide whether to go or not 
to go. 

It was about noon when I arrived at the 
Math premises. Seeing that I was a stranger, 
and apparently unaware of the Math regula- 
tions, one kind-hearted sadhu directed me to 
seek the permission of Swami Shivananda 
(Mahapurush Maharaj) who was seated in his 
room. 

Swami Shivananda was busy with his 
correspondence. Feeling rather disturbed by a 
stranger suddenly entering the room, he asked 
me, “What do you want?” 

“Sir”, I replied humbly, “I have come 
here on receipt of a letter from Maharaj”. 

“Then you should go to Maharaj, and not 
come to me.” 

“Forgive me. Sir”, said quietly I, “I now 
see that I should have gone to Balaram Mandir 
first, but, Sir, it is nearly noontide, and much 
too late to go to Baghbazar,” 



“Oh! I see. You want to have 'prasad’. 
Very well. Go to the Manager.” 

The sadhu, who was waiting outside 
beckoned to me to come away, as the necessary 
permission had been obtained. 

* * * * 

Though I had permission for the midday 
meal only, I stayed on for the night too, 
though not without some pricks of conscience. 
What would Mahapurushji Maharaj think of 
me, if he noticed that I was taking undue 
advantage of his permission? Next morning, 
I got ready for going to Balaram Mandir. The 
journey between Belur Math and Baghbazar 
was usually made in those days by country 
boat or by steam launches. My friends called 
a boatman to the ghat in order to pick me up. 
But lo! as soon as the boat touched the ghat, 
Mahapurush Maharaj followed by an atten- 
dant just shot from within the building, went 
straight to the boat, and seated himself 
majestically in the pit intended for passengers. 
I was taken entirely by surprise and did not 
know what to do. With some hesitation I 
got into the same boat, and sat on the deck 
under the open sky. Mahapurushji’ s keen eye 
soon fell upon me and he asked, “Look here, 
are you not from Sylhet? Did yon stay at the 
Math last night?” 

“Yes,' Maharaj.” 

“Are you going to Baghbazar with a view 
to see Raja Maharaj? He is laid up with 
fever. You cannot see him. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Mahapurushji went on repeating this 
several times. I could not help thinking that 
I must banish from my mind the hope of 
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receiving initiation. But even so, I did not feel 
depressed. “Here you are,” said I to myself, 
“an insignificant person from a remote, almost 
unknown place, sitting in the august presence 
of God-intoxicated Mahapurushji on a boat on 
the holy Ganga, with the Belur Math visible 
yonder. This should be enough for you.” 

When the boat reached the other bank we 
all got on to the shore. Mahapurushji’ s atten- 
dant, seeing that I was also going to Balaram 
Mandir, made over to me the hand-bag of 
Mahapurush Maharaj asking me to carry it 
and to follow Maharaj. The attendant had 
to make a detour in connection with some 
other business. Mahapurushji walked briskly 
on, but not without looking backwards every 
now and then, and telling me that there was 
absolutely no chance of my seeing Raja 
Maharaj . On the way he stopped once to 
make obeisance to Mother Kaft in a road-side 
temple, and next at a devotee’s house to 
enquire about his health. Though Mahapuru- 
shji spoke to me nothing but words of dis- 
couragement, I did not actually feel depressed. 
Was it not that the All-Merciful in his gracious- 
ness had found me such an illustrious guide? 
On reaching Balaram Mandir, Mahapurushji 
took over his hand-bag from me, and entering 
Raja Maharaj ’s room shut the door behind 

him without saying even a word to me! 

< 

I was determined not to give up the object 
of my visit. I looked into the big hall on the 
northern wing of the building and was agree- 
ably surprised to find small knots of people 
waiting eagerly, apparently in expectation of 
the arrival of Swami Brahmananda. I too 
entered the Hall. Soon I noticed the bright 
figure of Swami Brahmananda walking slowly 
towards the Hall in an ecstatic mood, his 
dreamy eyes alternately closing and half- 
opening as if contemplating all the while on 
the sole object of his meditation. As soon as 
he approached sufficiently near I prostrated 
before him. Without asking me a word, he 
said in a voice full of compassion, “My dear 
child, you go to Mahapurush. I am very ill.” 

I was taken aback with surprise, and could not 



help thinking that the two of them must have 
discussed between themselves about me. My 
joy knew no bounds. I went to Maharaj ’ s 
room and found Mahapurushji relaxing him- 
self on a reclining chair. I made obeisance 
and squatted on the floor. Looking surprised, 
he asked, “What is it you want?” I replied 
humbly, “Maharaj has passed me on to you. 
That is why I am at your feet. I am a supply 
cant for Diksa.” 

“Diksa! What is it? I know not your 
name, nor where you come from. How; can 
I give you Diksa?” 

At this I told him all about myself, how; I 
earn my livelihood and how; I devote all my 
spare time to the work of the local Sevashram. 
Having heard me with close attention, he 
ejaculated : ‘ ‘Well, my Diksa would be nothing 
else than what you have been doing. Give 
food to the hungry, water to the thirsty in the 
name of the Lord,— in the name of Thakur 
(Sri Ramakrishna) and of Swamiji (Swami 
Vivekananda). This is the only Diksa I know 
of. If you want to be initiated into mysteri- 
ous words., like Kring, go to the priests, don’t 
come to us.” 

Previously, I had read very carefully the 
chapters relating to Diksa in the Sastras, — 
about the forms and ceremonies to be observed 
by the would-be disciple. I could clearly per- 
ceive that Mahapurushji was deliberately 
pounding the ideas I had gathered and 
cherished within myself. Being somewhat per- 
plexed, I sat in silence. . . . 

After a little while Swami Brahmananda 

• • 

came back and took his seat on the bed. Maha- 

• * 

purushji told him in a complaining tone, 

“Maharaj, this boy (pointing towards me) 

wants Diksa.” These words seemed to disturb 

♦ 

the calmness of the attitude of Swami Brahma- 
nanda. He burst out, “Yes, yes, I know, he 
wants to earn the distinction of having received 
Diksa from the President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission.” Addressing me, Swami Brahma- 
nanda continued:' “Well, boy, I know only 
too well the nature of the people of East 
Bengal. They show so much eagerness and 
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enthusiasm for DTksa, but after having receiv- 
ed it, do not care to practise the mantram. 
You simply want to add to the number of such 
disciples. Is it not?” 

“Sir, why should you think so?” I pro- 
tested gently. “There must be some who do 
follow the right path, and I shall add to the 
number of this group.” This reply seemed to 
calm him a little and he said, “When one has 
acquired the fitness for Diksa, one does not 
have to apply. We ourselves invite such a 
person to come to us.” 

“Shall I ever acquire such fitness, Maha- 
raj?” enquired I. He seemed a little agitated 
and replied in an emphatic tone, “Yes, yes — 
you shall be. I say, you shall be.” At this 
moment, Mahapurushji intervened. Casting one 
look at me, and then turning to Swami 
Bralimananda he said, “Maharaj, this boy has 
been doing good work at his own place to 
obtain the grace of Thakur and Swami ji. 
Please take pity on him and bless him.” At 
this, Swami Brahmananda resumed his usual 
attitude of calmness and compassion. With a 
soft voice expressive of kindness, he replied, 
“My blessings are already upon him.” Maha- 
purushji turning to me said, “At this moment 
you have received grace. This is the real 
thing. The rest is nothing but mere formality 
to strengthen conviction, and that too will 
come soon.” We all sat still for a while. Then 
breaking the silence in a voice full of sweet- 
ness and affection Swami Brahmanandaji said 
to me: ; “Is it such an easy thing, my child, 
to withdraw the mind completely from all the 
distractions around us, and concentrate it on 
the Kutastham, the Absolute which stands 
behind the world of phenomena?” With these 
words, he appeared to switch off all his sense- 
contacts with the outer world, and became 
entirely merged in himself. . . , 

It was past 9 o'clock in the morning, and 
Maharaj asked me to arrange somewhere for 
my midday meal. Seeing that I was unused 
to the ways of city life, Mahapurushji advised 
me to go back to Belur Math and gave me 



permission to stay there. I returned to the 
Math at about n a.m. 

Brahmachari Jnan Maharaj took me to the 
Sri Ramakrishna Students’ Home at Bagh- 
bazar and arranged for my stay there. The 
Home was quite near to Balaram Mandir 
which I could, therefore, visit at any time of 
the day and have a darSan of Maharaj. His 
behaviour was exactly like that of a playful 
child. At one moment he would be cutting 
jokes with the people around him. The next 
moment he would perhaps become lost in 
meditation, his face aglow with divine light. 
Or he would perhaps become so grave that 
nobody would dare stay near him. 

One day he had just come into his room 
after taking the daily bath, when I entered it. 
On seeing me, he posed the fingers of his right 
hand in a jocose manner, and with a posture 
of dance, asked, “Well, how do you do? How 
do you do?” His posture and the manner of 
his utterance were exactly like those of a child 
teasing, or playing with, his companion. But 
in a moment he found out that my mind was 
pitiably torn by a great struggle going on 
withiu myself. At once he changed his atti- 
tude and, addressing me, recited these words 
in a grave yet reassuring tone. 

‘Asa hi paramam duhkham, naira^yam 
paramam sukham’ — 

Desire is the cause of extreme unhappiness, 
desirelessness is the cause of supreme happi- 
ness. 

Sometimes he would put questions on the 
most homely subjects. For example, he would 
ask me what time I had taken my meal, how 
many courses there were, and whether I 
relished them. On hearing my reply he would 
express pleasant surprise at the excellence of 
the dishes served. 

One day he thrice sent word to me saying 
that now that I had met him so many times, 
I should better go back to my place. But I 
persisted in my daily visits adding by way of 
explanation that I simply stood in one comer 
of the corridor fully satisfied with mere dar£an, 
and there seemed to be no reason why I should 
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give it up. Thereafter he did not press for 
my withdrawal. 

On one occasion, when I showed great 
eagerness for the early fulfilment of my heart's 
desire, he silenced me by saying, “What is 
that to me ? And why are you in such a 
hurry?" On the eve of my departure, I again 
repeated my earnest request and got the 
reply, “My child, nothing can be done in this 
matter until Mahapurush has come back from 
Dacca." 



Though my association with Maharaj was 
but brief and never very intimate, it taught 
me many things and was highly inspiring. 
True, the main purpose of my visit was not 
fulfilled; yet I went back to the field of my 
work with a new delight and a new spirit. 
On my reporting to him my safe arrival at my 
home town, he immediately wrote back con- 
veying his blessings. Alas! this was to be his 
last communication to me. Within a few days 
he shuffled off his mortal frame. 



SCRIPTURAL AIDS TO END ‘AFFLICTIONS’ 

By the Editor 



O Rama! Stop not your inquiry regarding the well verified and lucid doctrines of the successive 
teachers of mankind till, in your own consciousness, you directly realize the Supreme Self, appear- 
ing in myriads of forms and yet absolutely pure, — transcending the imperfections associated with time, 
space, or materiality. 

As is one’s knowledge so is his thought and such is the mode of his life. It is by means of 
ardent practice of concentration and reflection that the mind can be turned to the right direction. 

In the light of what I understand, this world is the Abode of the Immortal Self,, but in the sense 
in which you take it now it is non-existent. So the meaning of the words ‘Thou’ and ‘I’ refers 
only to that Supreme Reality while, according to you, it refers to the individual self and its embodied 
state. 1 



I 

Conscious action has some definite aim. 
In most cases, where people are immature, it 
is the craving for sense enjoyment that makes 
them act. But as a person becomes culturally 

1 Vicarayacarya-paramparanam 
Matena satyena sitena tavat 
Yavad-vi^uddham svayam eva buddhya 
Hyananta-rupam param abhyupaisi. 

Yoga Vdsistha, Mumuksu, xix.35. 
Yatha samvit-tathia cittam 
Sa tathavasthitim-gata 
Paramena prayatnena 
Niyate’nya-dasam punah. 

Mad-buddhartho jagat- 3 abdo 
Vidyate param-iamrtam 
Tvad-buddharthas-tu nastyeva 
Tvam-aham-^abdakad-api . 

Ibid, Utpatti, xl. 13 & 61. 



advanced, he begins to care less for the mere 
gratification of his senses. He remains on 
that level only to the extent that is needed 
to support his life. He may still not have a 
balanced view of the object of earthly life it- 
self. He may imagine it to be the perform- 
a nee of various actions entitling him to subtle 
and lasting joys in a heaven, as popularly 
understood. It is here that sacred books can 
give him substantial help. For they tell him 
that the best way of utilizing our earthly 
sojourn is to dedicate it for the pursuit of 
Truth . 2 

2 Kamasya ne' ndriya-pritir- 
Iabho jiveta yavata, 

Jr vasya tattva-jijnasa 
Na'rtbo ya^-ceha kannabhih. 

Bhdgavatam , I.ii.io, 
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One fact, is clear. Ordinary actions, bodily 
or njental, being limited, their results too must 
be limited. How can we expect a gain out of 
all proportion to the energy spent? If the 
delights sought are of a gross material type, 
Nature even in her kindest rhood cannot pro- 
duce situations to confer values of a superior 
order. Inward aspiration and its outward 
manifestation, as a playback by Nature, must 
more or less tally. Thus, if our longing has 
been for coarse pleasures and it has not been 
exhausted, it must “evolve” into an appro- 
priate “life -period”, to give us just the joys 
and sorrows that can compel us to recast our 
aims. Indian philosophical systems have a 
way of putting our body and the field of its 
work into a single bundle. They then teach 
us to look upon this unit as the inevitable 
expression of creative forces accumulated 
through repeated yearnings. When not spent 
up through actual experience or sublimated 
through proper discipline, these forces behave 
like an unseen root. In due course it sprouts 
up and grows into the tree of life. Bodily 
death cannot destroy this root. In this res- 
pect it stays on like a suit pending in a court 
of law. The legal personnel may be trans- 
ferred and the annual summer vacation may 
cause the court itself to be closed for a couple 
of months. But the suit has to be taken up 
for disposal by the new officers when the court 
reopens. 

This principle is contained in an oft-quoted 
Sutra of Patanjali: “If the root exists, it 

ripens into life-state, life-period, and life 
experience”. The main idea is that anything 
short of spiritual illumination constitutes 
“affliction”. The technical term is Kle£a. 

s 

We get it in its simplest form as the mental 
resistance put up by past loves and hatreds 
to any virtuous thought on which we try to 
fix our attention for a given time. In fact, 
the “mind-wanderings” supply a clue to the 
residue of old longings waiting to take con- 
crete shape. It is called KarmatSaya, the 
vehicle of actions. Here by action is meant 
all our plans and struggles which, at their 



worst, cause pain, — to be taken as a prepara- 
tory step to right thinking — and, at their best, 
culminate in enlightenment. One may ask: 
What is it that makes this vehicle or group 
of Samskaras move into manifestation? The 
reply is that it is the presence of Kle£as. 
General ignorance of spiritual verities stands 
in the position of their fertile breeding ground, 
while egoism, love, hatred, and clinging to 
'life', as we ordinarily know it, are the harm- 
ful weeds growing plentifully on it. 

The relation between the Karma^aya and 
the KletSas is illustrated by pointing to the 
cultivation of paddy. “The rice in the paddy 
has the power to grow only under two condi- 
tions: First, the chaff should be sticking to 
it; secondly, the seed-power should not be 
destroyed by frying etc.” “So too, the vehicle 
of actions can grow into ripeness only when 
afflictions are attached to it and when the 
sprouting power has not been burnt up by the 
highest discrimination .” 3 But as long as in- 
sight has not reached the penetrative sweep 
of “Dharma-megha”, the unspent balance of 
false notions must fructify into “life* in its 
three aspects, 'state', representing the level of 
evolution; 'period’, meaning duration, and 
‘experience’, characterized by pleasure and 
pain. The rationale of control is this: 
“Pleasure and pain follow in the wake of 
attachment and aversion. They never exist 
in separation from them, indeed they cannot. 
Nor is it possible that if anyone is attached 
or averse to something, he will not feel plea- 
sure and pain respectively when in contact 
with that thing. For this reason the mental 
plane becomes a field for the production of 
fruits of actions only when it is watered by 

3 Sati mule, tad-vipako jati-ayur-bhogah. 

Yoga Sutra, II. 13. 

Satsu kle£esu, karmaiayo vipaka-arambhi bhavati, 
na ucchinna-kleia-mulah. Yatha tusa'vanaddhah 
£ali-tandula a-dagdha-blja-bhavah praroha-samartha 
bhavanti, na apanlta-tusa, dagdha-bi j a-bhava va, 
tatha kle£a~’ vanaddhah karmadayo vipaka-prarohl 
bhavati, na apanlta-kleSo, na prasariikhyana-dagdha- 
kle^a-bija-bhavo via iti. Sa ca vipakas-trividho, 
jati, ayur-bhoga iti. Vy&sa. 
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the stream of afflictions.” 4 When afflictions 
are eliminated, the vehicle of actions and the 
whole of Nature may be present, but there 
cannot be the type of “contact”, or capacity 
to produce action or reaction, which we asso- 
ciate with ignorance or 'bondage'. 

II 

Systems differ in the way they frame their 
categories. But they all agree that by certain 
disciplines human awareness can function un- 
affected by limitations felt to be real now. 
The Yoga system holds that the Self, Purusa, 
is ever free and perfect. What prevents us 
from realizing this truth is the entertainment 
of various false notions. This is called Ignor- 
ance. It is removable by its direct opposite, 
Right Knowledge. A difficulty may arise 

. 9 

since one of the afflictions is stated to be 
egoism. This makes unwary people jump to 
the conclusion that the final and, therefore, 
the subtlest exercise must be the questionable 
one of knocking out the principle of 'indivi- 
duality’ itself. A little patient analysis will 
show that 'egoism', like 'experience' or 
'enjoyment', is a technical term, not to be 
understood literally. We shall take an example. 
A teacher, let us say, sees his student, hears 
his questions, and proceeds to give him 
detailed answers. The senses and reasoning 
powers of both participants in the discussion 
are kept alert and actively working. Now, 
how does the Yoga system “post” these move- 
ments? It says that the Selfs of the teacher 
and the student are distinct, but equally free 
at the time. They are, in fact, of the essence 
of Knowledge. Seeing, hearing, and thinking 
are movements in Nature, — in the elements 
that have constructed, and now operate, the 
relevant instruments. Intelligence runs 

4 Sukha-duhkhe ca raga-dvesa-anusakte, tad- 
avinirbhaga-vartinl, tad -abba ve na bhavatah. Na 
ca asti sambhavo na ca tatra yas-tusyati va 
udvijate va tat ca tasya sukham va duhkham va 

iti. Tad-iyam atma-bhumih kle^a-salila-avasikta, 
karma-phala-prasava-ksetram iti. . . . prasamkhyana- 
dagdha-blja-bhavo na phalaya kalpate, iti. Ibid, 
Vacaspati. 



parallel, as it were, to even the minutest of 
these planned and controlled throbbings. It 
is this that makes consciousness of objects and 
of actions possible. The teacher’s discrimina- 
tion is perfect. So he ‘sees’ clearly that ‘his 
act of teaching' and ‘the student's process of 
learning' are slightly varying configurations 
of Sattva, stirred into ‘evolution' by the 
mere ‘presence', — not 'contact' — of the perfect 
Self behind each ‘individual’. The student 
does not ‘see’ this, but a little more cleaning 
and focussing of his inner instrument will help 
him to do it. That there is, or can be, any 
‘contact’ is a false notion. It disappears when 
disciplines are completed. When this is over, 

s 

says this philosophy, let perfection as the 
'result of a human effort’ be “posted” in the 
column of Nature in the same way as we did 
with ignorance, to start with! It is only the 
‘supposed individuality' that is ‘lost’, not the 
real one, the ever-free Self. For this Self, 
being immutable, stands in a class by itself, 
neither to be brought in nor given up. 5 When 
this truth is ‘seen’, what happens to actions 
like teaching, or even simple perceptions? 
The reply is that all those that are consistent 
with wisdom will continue calmly and 
efficiently, but the sage will be ‘habitually’ 
aware of the fact that it is Nature that con- 
tributes the ‘moving’ part, and the Purusa 
the ‘intelligent’ presiding part. Words can- 
not carry us further than these ideas. 

Let us now look into another book, the 
holy Bhdgavatam. Here the categories of the 
Sankhya and the Yoga systems are beauti- 
fully subordinated to the Supreme Reality, 
Impersonal in one sense, but intensely 
Personal in another. The subtle and gross 
worlds are described as coming out of Him, 
getting their sustenance from Him and finally 
merging in Him. It is also shown that when- 
ever virtue declines among mankind, He 

5 Pradhana-purusayoh ‘samyogo’ heya-hetuh. 
Samyogasya atyantikl nivrttih hanam. Hdnopdyah 
samyag-darianam . Tatra hdtuh svarupam upadeyam 
va hey am vd na bbavitum arhati. Vyasa on Y.S. 
II. 15. 




